CARDINAL   WOLSEY
brought about the fall of the cardinal from power there is
no means of judging, for in 1527 a new factor entered; Anne
Boleyn came on the scene. So far as Wolsey was concerned
the failure of the King's marriage with Catherine to produce
an heir to the throne was an old political problem, and a
divorce in order to arrange a new marriage was advocated
as early as 1514. Again in 1526 a divorce was suggested in
order that closer relations might be established with France
by means of a marriage between Henry and a French prin-
cess. Even when the increasing tenderness of Henry's
conscience and the certainty that Catherine would have
no more children brought up the question of a divorce
again in 1527, Wolsey hoped that the remarriage of the
King might be with the sister of the King of France.
Such was not Henry's idea. He had fallen in love with
Anne Boleyn and wanted to marry her and have a legitimate
heir by her. Wolsey might have given the necessary divorce
by virtue of his legatine powers, and there were times when
the Pope himself expressed a wish that he would do so and
relieve him of responsibility. But Wolsey himself, convinced
of his ability to persuade the Pope and anxious for its
acceptance by other Governments, referred the matter to
Rome.
There followed two years of tortuous diplomacy and, on
the whole, consistent efforts on the part of Wolsey to secure
from the Pope the decision which would alone satisfy the
King and preserve his own ascendancy. At last the ques-
tion was before Wolsey and his brother cardinal Campeggio
at Blackfriars in London in what was destined to be the last
of that long line of brilliant spectacles in which his scarlet
cardinal's gown almost outshone the robes of sovereigns,
nobles, and court functionaries. The course of events was
too powerful even for the great cardinal. The divorce ques-
tion was settled not in England nor in court, but in Italy
and on the battle-field. The long Italian struggle between
France and Spain was settled in favour of the latter; the
Pope, who would willingly have given to Henry the cus-
tomary permission to crowned heads to arrange their own
marriage relations, accepted at the Treaty of Barcelona,
June 29, 1529, the suzerainty of the King of Spain, against
whose interest it was that the Pope should grant favours to
England; the appeal of Catherine from the Blackfriars court
to Rome was accepted by the Pope, July 23, and Wolsey
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